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possibly had in mind that*it would be more difficult for politicians to print paper money or to play other tricks on the currency if it were anchored to gold than if it were free. But desirable as these results might be in the long run, the immediate price which had to be paid for them was a heavy one. The general effect of British monetary policy had already been to force up the cost of British goods relatively to those of other countries and thus check the export trade, and now another 10 per cent, was added to their price. This increased the difficulties of trades specially dependent on exports and produced an immediate crisis in coal. The mine-owners declared that they had no chance of maintaining their foreign trade and working at a profit unless they could reduce their costs by lowering wages or increasing the hours of the miners; the miners replied that their wages were already too low, and refused to discuss either wages or hours. Negotiations and conferences failed to move either party from these positions and by the end of July the whole Trade Union movement and especially the Railway and Transport Unions, had lined up to support the miners in their struggle to maintain their wages and hours. A most serious situation affecting all industries seemed imminent, but at this point the Government intervened with the offer of a subvention in aid of wages on the basis of the status quo, and on these terms a truce was called
The Coal Crisis and the General Strike
It proved only to be a truce, for ten months later when the country had spent more than ^20,000,000 on subsidizing wages, miners and mine-owners were as far as ever from a settlement, both for different reasons rejecting the proposals of the Royal Commission, which had sat under the chairmanship of Sir Herbert Samuel, and reported in the interval. The crisis was reached in April, 1926, when the mine-owners issued notices to terminate their present contracts with a view to making new ones on a lower wage basis. Once more the Government tried to bring the parties together, the Prime Minister intervening personally with a plea for moderation on both sides, but again all efforts broke down against the refusal of the miners to accept either a reduction in wages, or an increase of hours and of the mine-owners to consent to
